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COs and the Law 


Up to June 30, 1944, 4363 men who 
claimed conscientious objections had been 
convicted for violations of the Selective 
Service Act, the Department of Justice re- 
vealed last week in its annual report. 

Of these, more than half or 2,292 men 
had been convicted during the year ended 
June 30, while another 500 COs were still 
awaiting prosecution on that date. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses accounted for 70 per 
cent, or 3,079 men, of the total and 80 per 
cent of the cases still pending. 

Only about 3,203 men of this figure, in- 
cluding 2,514 Jehovah’s Witnesses, were in 
prison on that date, the Bureau of Prisons 
reported. The others had either completed 
their sentences or were still awaiting sen- 
tence, while a few of the convictions did 
not involve prison terms. 

The Department of Justice report stated 
that there have been about 317,000 reported 
cases of draft delinquency so far in this 
war although by far the great majority of 
these have been unintentional or minor 
cases of violation. Only 10,872 of these, 
including COs, have been prosecuted. 

This record compares very well with the 
figures from the last war, the report said. 
At that time there were 475,000 draft de- 
linquency cases reported in the first 15 
months, a record of 26 delinquents per 
thousand drafted, as compared with one in 
one thousand drafted in this war. 


Breakdown of Figures 


A breakdown of CO cases by type of vio- 
lation follows: 


June 30, '43 


to 
June 30, '44 Total 
Failure to Register 13 258 
Failure Return ionnaire. . 48 
Failure Report for Pre- 

lim. Physical Exam. ...... 69 
Failure Report to Army 2,596 
Failure Report to CPS .... 1,286 
Walked Out, Refused to 

Work, ete. in CPS 129 
Counselling Evasion ; 27 


4,363 


JWs in 
Total 


3,079 


Among the non-COs, the largest number 
of convictions was for failure to return a 
questionnaire, which accounted for 2,322 
men, 

A breakdown by type and length of CO 


sentences: 
June 30, '43 


to 
June 30, '44 Total 


Fine only 

Probation 

One month or less 

One to six months 

Six months to year and day 
Year and day to two years 
Two to three years .... 
Three to four years ....... 
Four to five years .... 
Over five years 


Totals 


The two cases sentenced to more than five 
years were both found guilty of counselling 
evasion and were convicted on more than 
one count. 

Fifty-five COs were convicted for the 
second time last year and one man, Charles 
Rusher of Libby, Mont., was given a third 
sentence. 


(Continued on page 2) 


Anti-CO 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars, meeting 
for their annual convention last month in 
Chicago, passed four anti-CO or CPS reso- 
lutions, it was understood, although the 
texts of the resolutions were not yet 
available. 

A. S. Imirie of the Camp Operations 
Section, Selective Service, attended the ses- 
sions in an attempt to make sure none of 
the resolutions were based on misinforma- 
tion. 

One of the resolutions which had been 
passed by the California annual encamp- 
ment and suggested to the national group 
was made public, however, in a California 
newspaper. 

This was largely directed at the Belden, 
Cal., camp and charged that the “inmates 
seem to be free of any restraint or control 
other than of some civilian camp director.” 
The resolution asked that all CPS camps be 
put immediately under full military control, 
that CPS men be forced to take physical in- 
struction similar to the army’s basic train- 
ing, that assignees be forced to wear a dis- 
tinctive uniform, and that they be denied 
any of the privileges or benefits of the dis- 
charged serviceman. 


Beaten Up 


Six McPherson County, Kans., COs were 
beaten up and their hair cut off by other 
(Continued on page 2) 


CPS Farmers 


Farmers who refuse to pay for CPS labor 
can be sued by the government, the U. S. 
Comptroller General ruled last month. 

As a result, Selective Service is turning 
over to the Department of Justice for col- 
lection a number of cases where farmers, 
for one reason or another, have stopped 
sending in checks for the work of CPS men 
assigned to their farms. 

In one such case, a Grafton, Ohio, farmer 
refused for six months to send in to Selec- 
tive Service monthly checks of $47.50 for 
the services of Eli A. Miller, an assignee. 
At the end of the six-month period Miller 
was transferred to another farm. 

The farmer had paid for the previous four 
months and gave no reason for his decision 
to discontinue payments. Miller himself 
was not paid during that time since his $15 
monthly allowance is supposed to be de- 
ducted from the amount paid by the farmer. 

Selective Service sought the advice of 
the Comptroller General in the matter to 
discover before the government brought 
suit just who had legal title to the money 
earned by a CPS man. 

The Comptroller General replied that the 
money undoubtedly belonged to the U. § 
Treasury and the government was entitled 
to sue to collect it, 

A similar case involved Levi Hershberger, 
farm assignee in Wisconsin, whose employer 
ran up a similar debt to the government 
before Hershberger was transferred to 
another farm. 

Several other back accounts of $100 or 
iess will also be pressed, Selective Service 
revealed. These sometimes involve minor 
amounts which a farmer refuses to send in 
because the assignee has since been trans- 
ferred to another farm, it was said. 


. . . 
Public Opinion 

The public’s opinion of conscientious ob- 
jectors may not be nearly as bad as COs 
have been led to believe. 

This was the conclusion of Dr. Leo P 
Crespi, of the Princeton University Psy- 
chology Department, who has conducted 
sample surveys with both college students 

and the general public on the subject. 

The report covering the Princeton stu- 
dent survey was released last week by the 
Pacifist Research Bureau. It showed a 
general tolerance, even friendliness, toward 
COs and a desire to treat them in a fair 
and reasonable manner. Results from the 
public sampling have not yet been com- 
pletely analyzed, the Research Bureau re- 
ported, but apparently tend to support the 
student opinion. 

Dr. Crespi found that most of the repre- 
sentative group of Princeton students 
showed little prejudice against COs, be- 
lieved that they were entirely sincere rather 
than cowardly, and felt that they should 
be treated no differently than the non-CO 
after the war, economically, politically or 
socially. 

Dr. Crespi himself is not a pacifist, the 
Research Bureau pointed out, and therefore 
could not be accused of bias 

The survey admitted that Princeton prob- 
ably does not contain a representative 
group of students, but stated that a wider 
sample of students would be more, rather 
than less, tolerant of COs. 

“If a wealthy conservative college evi- 
dences these liberal attitudes, it is hardly 
likely that colleges elsewhere will be less 
liberal,” he declared. “Of course where sex 
differences might be presumed, the results 
from an all-male sample would have to be 
interpreted more narrowly.” 


Not Unpopular 


Even if the survey were not entirely re- 
presentative of the general public opinion, 
Dr. Crespi felt that “it does suggest that 
recognition of the scruples of COs and 
reasonable provisions for wartime activity 
consonant with the dictates of their con- 
science might be far from unpopular with 
the public. 

“It is to be hoped that concrete informa- 
tion of this kind will inspire the War De- 
partment to move more swiftly in World 
War II in ‘feeling its way.’ (The reference 
was to Norman Thomas’ statement that 
the War Department formulated its CO 
policies very slowly in the last war because 
it was afraid of public opinion.) 

The series of questionnaires were put to 
163 Princeton students ranging in age from 
16 to 23 and in class from freshmen to 
seniors, during the week of March 24, 1943. 

The first question was an attempt to dis- 
cover how far COs were “socially rejected.” 
Questions ranged from * ‘I feel COs should 
be shot as traitors” to “I would treat him 
no differently than any other person, even 
so far as having him become a close rela- 
tive by marriage.” Almost half checked 
the latter (zero rejection) while the average 
fell between that and the next question up 
the scale, “I would accept COs only so far 
as having them for friends.” 

Students were more willing to approve 
religious than intellectual objectors and 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Public Opinion— (from page 1) 


more willing to approve I-A-Os than IV-Es. 
Approval varied directly with the amount 
of participation in some form .of national 
service. 

“In other words the significant fact 
emerges that some kinds of COs are defi- 
nitely approved on the average by college 
students: namely religious limited partici- 
pationists and both the religious and intel- 
lectual full-participationists.” 


Postwar Attitudes 


Regarding their postwar attitudes, most 
of the students felt they would treat COs 
no differently than anyone else. The speci- 
fic questions and their answers were: 

“Do you feel private employers should 
hire COs as quickly as non-COs?” 68 per 
cent “just as quickly,” 28 per cent “not so 
quickly,” four per cent no opinion. 

“Do you feel COs should be allowed to 
obtain government civil service positions?” 
84 per cent “yes,” 15 per cent “no,” one 
per cent no opinion. 

“Should non-COs be given preference for 
such positions?” 20 per cent “yes,” 73 per 
cent “no,” seven per cent no opinion. 

“Would the fact that a candidate for a 
public office had been a CO make you less 
likely to vote for him or wouldn’t it make 


any difference?” 46 per cent “less likely,” 
52 per cent “no difference,” two per cent no 
opinion. 


“Would you be as friendly in your social 
relations toward ex-COs as those who had 
not been COs?” 77 per cent “just as 
friendly,” 20 per cent “less friendly,” three 
per cent no opinion. 

Asked their opinion as to why COs take 
the stand they do, 75 per cent checked 
“They are sincerely convinced that fighting 
is wrong, so they cannot fight although 
they are not cowards.” Twenty-three per 
cent thought “They have some feeling that 
fighting is wrong, but they also have a fear 
of danger and hardship,” and only two 
per cent chose “They are taking an easy 
way out because they are cowards at 
heart.” 

With respect to what COs should be made 
to do during wartime, more than half ap- 
proved alternative service if of some benefit 
to the country, such as farm labor or re- 
forestation. Only a “negligible” two per 
cent felt ““They should be given the choice 
of fighting for their country or imprison- 
ment.” 

No Proselytizing 


Students did not feel, however, that COs 
should be allowed to persuade other men 
to become COs during wartime. Seventy- 
eight per cent said “no” to this, 20 per 
cent “yes” and two per cent no opinion. 

Other questions revealed that 93 per cent 


thought COs should be maintained and paid 
by the government and 57 per cent felt the 
wages should be the same as an army pri- 
vate. Eighty-three per cent opposed pub- 
lishing the names of COs in the papers. 

Dr. Crespi also tried to determine to 
what extent the men’s opinions were in- 
fluenced by personal contact with COs. 
He discovered that 44 per cent had never 
met one while another 45 per cent had only 
met one or two. He also discovered that 
those who had met COs were less approving 
of them in general than those who hadn’t. 

“The difference is far from significant,” 
he commented, “but it does indicate that 
contacts with COs are not improving atti- 
tudes toward them. There is a suggestion 
here that COs might well look to their 
social relations.” 

In attempting to put the varying atti- 
tudes towards COs into their proper back- 
ground, Dr. Crespi found that religious 
liberals and conservatives did not differ 
significantly in the amount of approval they 
accorded COs. 

Much of the support for COs came from 
students who also held liberal views on the 
race question, who were themselves cynical 
about the war, or from those who admitted 
they weren’t entirely sure what the war 
was about. 


Aim of Survey 


Part of the aim of the survey, Dr. Crespi 
revealed, was to disprove the statements 
of a sociologist, Clarence M. Case, who 
wrote a study called “Non-Violent Coer- 
cion” in 1923. The book -contained such 
phrases as “The popular conception of these 
much misunderstood objectors as ‘sissies,’ 
‘mollycoddles,’ or ‘cowards,’” the “crushing 
disapproval” of COs, “popular contempt and 
hostility” and “ruthless suppression.” These 
phrases Dr. Crespi considered neither scien- 
tific nor accurate. 

“These data are taken to indicate that 
the part of the public comprised by college 
students, contrary to the intimations of 
one authority, do not in general possess atti- 
tudes of ‘contempt’ and ‘hostility’ towards 
COs and seek their ‘ruthless suppression,’ ” 
he declared. 

“They manifest, rather, tolerant attitudes 
of sympathetic understanding and a wish 
to treat COs in a fair and reasonable 
manner.” 


Anti-CO— (from page 1) 


Selective Service registrants while the group 
was travelling by bus to take their physical 
examinations at Ft. Leavenworth. 

Six of their attackers later pleaded guilty 
to assault and battery and were fined $10 
and costs. 

According to newspaper accounts, the 
trouble first started with an argument as 
to the relative importance of fighting for 
the country or performing CPS projects. 

A number of the other men then became 
angry and apparently tried to shave the 
COs with a pocket knife. Later the ob- 
jectors were taken up one by one to the 
upper deck of the bus and beaten up. When 
they stopped at one town an attempt was 
made to force them out of the bus. 

The objectors offered no resistance, the 
account stated. Not all the non-COs joined 
in the action and the trouble had quieted 
by the time they reached Ft. Leavenworth. 


Trucker Ousted 


The FOR Oregon Newsletter reported last 
month that a Eugene, Ore., trucker and 
warehouseman had been fired by a whole- 
sale house and refused work by another 


employer solely because his union objected 
to his pacifism. 

He was told by the union president, the 
account stated, that if he persisted in being 
a CO, he would lose his union membership 
and be blacklisted all over the country. 

The case was reported both to the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union and the Workers 
Defense League. In response, Morris Mil- 
gram, national secretary of the WDL, wrote 
a protesting letter to the union president 
and urged him to help the CO be rein- 
stated. 

Portions of the letter follow: 

“Conscientious objectors have as much 
right to employment as any other citizens, 
and the Workers Defense League will de- 
fend that right. Your union should recog- 
nize that what makes America great is its 
ability to respect differences of opinion and 
to weld into one powerful nation many 
groups with diverse attitudes. 

“Your union, which exists to protect the 
rights of workers, in our opinion weakens 
the entire trade union movement by per- 
mitting one man to be fired because of his 
views. Once the precedent is established 
that people may be dropped because of 
their opinions, that will certainly react 
against the trade union movement... . 

“Anything you can do to restore this 
person to his job or to other employment 
of equal character, would be a real service 
to the labor movement.” 


COs and the Law— (from page 1) 


A breakdown of CO cases by religious 
affiliation : 


June 30, '43 
to 
June 30, '44 Total 
Jehovah’s Witnesses 1,826 3,079 
Moslem groups bas 17 155 
Large religious groups ‘ ; 143 381 
Small religious groups ................ 97 186 
Religious but no affil. .. 5 93 259 
Essentially political or philosophic 
objectors at ; Sasekws 0 237 
SNE «opi wwtne caven ce cendcen ees 46 66 
EEE sancevcave ; : 2,292 4,363 


Tables Explained 


The Department of Justice admitted that 
the religious breakdown was to some extent 
arbitrary, but explained that those listed 
under “political, philosophic or rational ob- 
jectors” were largely those who said them- 
selves they were not religious, even though 
they might be members of some church. 

The report professed to see no “trouble 
spots” in the religious breakdown, other 
than the Jehovah’s Witnesses and Moslems, 
who are generally regarded as separate prob- 
lems. No peace church, it was pointed out, 
had more than 45 members convicted, and 
many of these had been accorded a CO 
status. Figures of other denominations 
were felt to be proportional with no one 
sect out of line. 

The Department did stress, however, its 
opinion that the oft-repeated statement that 
great numbers of men have been convicted 
because of administrators’ narrow interpre- 
tation of the phrase “religious training and 
belief” had little basis in fact. 

This view has also been expressed by 
Selective Service which has produced figures 
to show that 128 COs is the most’ who 
would be affected by any administrative 
leniency in applying the terms of the law. 

In arriving at the figure, all Jehovah’s 
Witnesses were subtracted from the prose- 
cution totals; these were represented as 
generally not wanting or accepting a IV-E 
classification. In addition, only about half 
those remaining could be included, it was 
said, since the others either had a CO 
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classification and refused to accept it, or 
refused to follow the procedure to get a 
I 


About a third of those remaining had 
never appealed their I-A classifications, 
never showed up for their hearing, or had 
never filed a CO claim, it continued. Both 
agencies agreed that only a change in the 
law would affect a greater number of men 
convicted. 


Eugene H. Beaumont 


Federal Judge Leon R. Yankwich, of Los 
Angeles, last month left the beaten legal 
path and refused to convict a CO minister 
for his refusal to report to the army. Few 
if any similar cases are on record where a 
court ignored the procedures outlined in 
the Supreme Court’s Falbo decision. 

Eugene H. Beaumont, a CO, is the active 
pastor of the Vincent Methodist Church, 
Los Angeles. Not an ordained minister, he 
was nevertheless recognized by the Meth- 
odist Church as a “regular” minister. 

Selective Service denied him both a IV-D 
and IV-E classifications, however, and Beau- 
mont refused to report for induction. 

In finding him “not guilty,” Judge Yank- 
wich declared, “The Board will learn that 
they cannot, in the face of uncontradicted 
evidence, deny a man a classification as a 
minister in a regular organized church .. . 
and rely on the Falbo case to defend their 
action. 

“This is a case where, because a man said 
he was an actor in 1932 the Board fails 
and closes their eyes to it, and I find the 
defendant not guilty.” 

Beaumont received only a temporary 
satisfaction however. The following day 
his local board sent him a new order to 
report to the army. The case is still 
pending. 


Dependency 


A Kane, Pa., assignee last week planned 
to take the lack of dependency provisions 
for CPS men into the courts. 

The assignee, Shirley Bodenstein, hoped 
to show that he and other CPS men with 
depehdents should have been granted a 
“hardship” classification, III-D, rather than 
being sent to camp. Because of the lack 
of dependency provisions, he declared in his 
brief, CPS men are subject to hardships 
which army assignees are not and therefore 
should be more eligible for a III-D classi- 
fication. 

The case has the support of the National 
Committee on COs of the ACLU, but Bo- 
denstein will be represented in court by a 
fellow assignee, Stephen Thiermann. 

Bodenstein was first classified III-A be- 
cause of his dependent wife. This was 
changed to IV-E more than a year ago, and 
although he appealed for ITII-D, his classi- 
fication was continued. A child was born 
in January, 1944, and Bodenstein is now 
asking for a writ of habeas corpus in an 
attempt to have his classification reviewed 
in the courts. 


British Cat and Mouse 


British courts last July prosecuted George 
P. Elphick for the ninth time on his con- 
tinued refusal to perform fireguard duties. 

The case is regarded by the Central 
Board for COs in London as one of Brit- 
ain’s worst “cat and mouse” procedures 
and the case has attracted considerable 
non-pacifist attention as well. Another CO, 
Kenneth H. Sibley, has been prosecuted 
ten times but his sentences have been rela- 





tively lighter and one of the summons was 
dismissed. 

Elphick, an FOR secretary, has stated 
that he would help put out a fire if he 
saw one and would also help with any in- 
jured, but he has declined to become a 
member of the Civil Defence organization 
which he considers an integral part of the 
war effort. 

In sentencing him for the ninth time, the 
justices stated: “The Bench entirely dis- 
agree with the defendant’s actions. Having 
said that, we do feel that this case has been 
before us quite often enough and we cannot 
see any useful purpose is served by further 
prosecutions. ... We confess we have failed 
to bring Elphick to a better frame of mind 
and we regret that. The question is whether 
it is worth while to go on trying.” 

The fine was one pound. 


In Prison 


A total of 25 men, designated as COs 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were 
sent to prison between Aug. 1 and 21 for 
violations of the Selective Service Act. Of 
the total 19 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The list included David M. Metcalf who 
was sentenced to 30 months for walking 
out of the Big Flats, N. Y., camp, and 
Nathan Barad who got three years for 
refusal to work at the Cascade Locks, Ore., 
camp. 

The Bureau of Prisons also announced 
those who were authorized for parole in 
the past two weeks under the terms of the 
Special (Executive Order 8641) parole plan. 
They were: 


To Plan 4 Hospital or Farm Work 


William B. Cole, El Reno; Robert Smith, Ash- 
land; Raymond Pitts, Danbury; Carl Atkins, Dan- 
bury; John 8S. Burgh, McNeil Camp; Charles D. 
Hornig, McNeil Camp. 


To CPS 
Edward Gall, Milan tq Lapine; William E. Fairly, 
Milan to Lapine. 
To I-A-O 


David Marshall, El Reno. 


. 
Discharges 
The following men have been discharged 
or atthorized for discharge. Those listed 
under “Military Service” include those who 
have requested such discharge, although it 
may not be granted for physical or other 
reasons. 
For Military Service 
Allentown, Pa., Hospital: Henry R. Dirks, IA. 
Belden, Calif.: John 8S. A. Coffman, IA. 
Big Flats: Frederick A. Kreitzer, IAO. 
Cascade Locks: George E. Brown, IA. 
Columbus, O., Hospital: J. H. Fahnestock, IAO. 
Concord, N. H.,¢Hospital: Ohm W. Pauli, IA; 
Duane Windemiller, IAO. 
Lapine: Robert H. Hartman, IAO. 
— Conn., Hospital: Dwight W. Rieman, 
AO. 
Powellsville: Hamilton 8. Thompson, IA. 
Sykesville, Md., Hospital: James L. Shroll, IA. 
Terry: Marvin H. Gochnauer, IAO. 
For Physical Disability 
Belden, Cal.: Eldren A. Adams. 
Big Flats: Vito Zavackas. 
Bowie: John H. Kimball. 
CPS Farmer (Outagamie County, 
A. Witmer. 
Elkton: Lindley J. Burton. 
Germfask: Harvey 8S. Smith. 
Lapine: Paul P. sites, 
Lincoln, Nebr., Ag. Unit: Harvey J. Schrock. 
Luray: Stewart K. Moyer. 
Philadelphia Hospital: Arthur M. Stevenson, Jr. 
Wellston : Edward Fretenborough. 
For Dependency Reasons 
Three Rivers: Richard A. Thoman. 
Returned to Prison 
Mancos: Robert W. Smith. 


Wis.): Henry 


Walked Out 
Cascade Locks: John Magee. 
Glendora: Allen Farson. 
Lyons, N. J., Hospital: Robert Hegler. 


Death 


Automobile accidents last month killed 
one CPS assignee and seriously hurt an- 


other. At the same time, four other men 
were reported suffering from _ infantile 
paralysis. 

Jerry H. Bell, 26, a Waldport, Ore., 


camper, died Aug. 15 from injuries received 
three days before when the car in which he 
was riding collided with a logging truck 
near McMinnville, Ore. 

Bell had applied for a I-A-O classification 
last May and was returning from an army 
induction physical examination at the time 
of the accident, Married only last April, 
he wanted a transfer to the army to help 
support his wife, he said. 

Some question was expressed as to 
whether the death should be included as a 
CPS fatality since he was on emergency 
furlough awaiting induction. The NSBRO 
hoped that, despite his indefinite status at 
the time, the War Department might aid 
with his dependency problems. 

Bell was a member of the Church of the 
Brethren and had transferred to Waldport 
from Marienville, Pa. His home was in 
Accident, Md. 

Samuel S. Groff suffered a severe head 
gash and multiple fractures of the right foot 
in an auto accident while on furlough at 
his home in Lancaster County, Pa. He 
is a CPS farmer assigned to Lenawee 
County, Mich. 

Newspaper accounts of the accident said 
that Groff’s car collided with another near 
Denver, Pa., and a soldier in the other car 
was killed. Groff was taken to the Reading 
Hospital where his condition was reported 
as satisfactory last week. 


Infantile Paralysis 


The wave of infantile paralysis across the 
country struck four CPS men: Marvin 
Kliewer, 26, a Wisconsin dairy farm as- 
signee; Richard Abell, 22, a member of the 
Wooster, O., Agricultural unit; Morris E. 
Nofziger, 25, King County, Wash., farm as- 
signee; and Francis Weaver, 18, Big Flats. 

Kliewer, now in a Fond du Lac, Wis., 
hospital, was completely paralyzed in the 
right leg, partially so in the left leg and 
right arm. Physicians felt, however, that 
the critical point had been passed. 

Abell was being kept under a respirator 
in the Cleveland City Hospital but was 
reported, at least, to be getting no worse. 

Nofziger was also said to be suffering a 
severe case while Weaver, whose attack was 
relatively lighter, was sent to his home in 
Pittsburgh to recuperate. 
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Disciples of Christ 


The Disciples of Christ last week were 
preparing to enter the ranks of the churches 
administering CPS units. 

The state mental hospital at Logansport, 
Ind., has been tentatively approved for 
Disciples’ administration and it is hoped 
re 15-man unit will be in operation by 

ct. 1. 

The unit will be sponsored by the CO 
Committee of the Church, under the super- 
vision of the United Christian Missionary 
Society. James A. Crain, executive secre- 
tary of the Disciples’ Department of Social 
Welfare, and a member of the NSBRO 
board of directors, will act as executive 
camp director. Harmon Wilkinson, now of 
the Winnebago, Wis., unit, will be the as- 
sistant director. 

The hospital, now seriously overcrowded, 
houses about 1,100 male patients and about 
the same number of women. It is expected 
that all the CPS men will serve as at- 
tendants after elementary orientation train- 


ing. 

Meanwhile the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church was still looking for a suitable loca- 
tion for a hospital unit. It was decided 
that the projected Independence, Ia., hos- 
pital might prove difficult from a public 
relations point of view and the hospital at 
Traverse City, Mich., has been proposed 
but not yet ‘approved. This would prob- 
ably also be a 15-man unit. 

At least two other major denominations 
are also considering the administration of 
CPS units. 


Huldah Randell 


Mrs. Huldah Randell, head of the 
NSBRO Advisory Section, has resigned for 
personal reasons and is returning to her 
home at Englishtown, N. J. 

Mrs. Randell was third in the NSBRO 
from the point of length of service. When 
she arrived Jan. St 1941, only Paul Comly 
French and J. Weaver’ of the present 
staff preceded Rs 

Winslow H. Osborne will succeed her as 
head of the section. 


Publications 


Two new publications 


appeared last 
month, “The Waldport Poems” by William 
Everson, and “The Gist—A Peace Digest,” 
edited by Mrs. Valerie H. Riggs of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Everson’s poems are the third major work 
to come from Waldport’s “Untide Press,” 
following Glen Coffield’s “The Horned 
Moon,” and “War Elegies” also by Everson 
which are now being put into a printed 
edition. “The Waldport Poems” is a new 
series, written out of CPS experience, with 
illustrations by Clayton James. 

“Untide Press,” according to the book’s 
announcement, “set out in the first place 
to do work of an aesthetic nature only, feel- 
ing that that aspect of pacifist publication 
had been slighted. Second, it wanted to 
give writers a more sizeable presentation 
than that afforded by the camp papers. And 
third, it wanted, if it could keep going after 
the war, to help break the commercial dead- 
lock that keeps much good writing out of 


print.” 
The Gist 


“The Gist” is a 130-page compilation of 
articles, digests of articles, and quotations 
from pacifists, military men, Christians and 
non-Christians, professors and ministers, the 


President, members of Congress and others, 
all on the subject of peace and compiled 
from a pacifist point of view. 

“The Gist is for the common man and 
woman; for those pacifists and non-pacifists 
who have no time for long articles,” the 
foreword declares. 

The publication was sponsored by New 
England groups of the FOR and the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War. 
Copies have been sent to each CPS camp, 
to each member of Congress and the Cab- 
inet, to libraries and religious groups. “The 
Gist” is a “one-time” publication and not 
the first issue of a periodical. 

Single copy price is 25 cents; five or more, 
20 cents; 50 or more, 15 cents. Orders 
should be sent to Mrs. Riggs, 21 Coolidge 
Hill Rd., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


World Goodwill Press 


“World Goodwill Press,” a “slanted news 
service which tries to give information about 
goodwill activities throughout the world,” 
is offering a special rate of $1 per year to 
CPS men. It is published, in parallel 
columns of English and Esperanto, by O. B. 
Collier, Saline, Mich. 


Government Notes 


General Lewis B. Hershey told press con- 
ferences last month that probably one to 
two million men would be discharged from 
the army after the end of the German war, 
but predicted that draft quotas would not 
be reduced. 

“The navy will still need many men for 
its Pacific war,” he said, “and the army 
will continue to need replacements for men 
who have had long service.” 

Cautioning that the demobilization proc- 
ess would, and to some extent should be, 
a long slow procedure, he was quoted as 
revealing that if men were let out of the 
services at the rate of 1,000 per hour, it 
would take ten months to release two to 
two and a half million men. 

“We can keep people in the army about 
as cheaply as we could create an agency 
for them when they are out,” he said. 

Selective Service has made no official 
statement about the discharge of men from 
CPS, but the NSBRO believes that this 
probably will be done on a percentage basis 
in pace with military releases. 


From the Papers 


A conscientious objector who has been re- 
ceiving widespread attention in eastern 
newspapers recently is Charles S. Satter- 
thwait, Jr., a member of the American Field 
Service. 

Satterthwait, 22-year-old Quaker, returned 
to his home near Philadelphia this summer 
on furlough and, because he has been cited 
for bravery several times and is one of the 
few Americans to hold the British Empire 
medal, he was widely interviewed. 

Through it all, Satterthwait emphasized 
to newsmen that he was still a CO, but said 
that like other COs he was trying another 
method to end wars. Several editorials and 
commentators remarked on the point, ap- 
parently considering the argument a new 
light in which to regard men generally 
thought of as only dodging this war or 
psychologically incapable of killing. 

Satterthwait’s brother Arnold is now serv- 
ing his second sentence, as a CO absolutist. 
Their father, however, resigned from the 
Lansdowne, Pa., Friends Meeting in protest 
against his sons’ stand and is now a captain 
in the army. 





From Corder Catchpool’s “The Fifth 
Year,” an annual report put out by the 
Central Board for COs, London. 


“There are thousands of cases in which 
conscientious objectors, although they have 
refused to take up arms, have shown as 
much courage as anyone else in Civil De- 
fence and in other walks of life,” said Mr. 
Bevin in the House of Commons on Dec. 
9, 1943. 

They have also shown a high degree of 
proficiency in their service. In the 1943 
London Region Civil Defence competitions 
between 1,500 Rescue Squads, with a total 
personnel of 7,500 men, the two squads 
which worked their way up to the grand 
finale of this gruelling and eliminating test 
included four and three COs respectively, 
out of the total of five men per squad, i-., 
of the first ten men in 7,500, seven were 
COs. Holborn, with four COs out of five 
men, succeeded in “bringing home the 
bacon.” 


From the Cleveland Press: 


Substantiation of charges made against 
operation of Cleveland State Hospital was 
given today to Governor Bricker. In a 
2l-page report, a special investigating com- 
mittee found .. . (instances of unnecessary 
roughness by attendants, poor food, and 
inadequate housing.) 

Dr. Lee, former superintendent who asked 
to be transferred to a medical post at 
Toledo a month ago, was sharply criticized 
for administrative inefficiency. 

Committee members added, however, that 
there was no basis, in their opinion, for 
the claim of a conscientious objector that 
Dr. Lee —— in, sanctioned or 
condoned” improper reatment of patients. 

A unit of 22 conscientious objectors serv- 
ing as emergency attendants were dismissed 
from the hospital staff last November by 
Dr. Lee shortly after the first reports on 
hospital conditions were printed in The 
Press. 

Part of the evidence examined by the 
special committee consisted of written re- 
ports submitted by conscientious objectors, 
many of whom are now serving in mettal 
hospitals in other states... . 

Many members of the staff, including Dr. 
Lee, seemed reluctant . to give sufficient 
attention to statements from conscientious 
objectors. 

Asserting some of the CO statements 
showed “personal bias,” the committee 
added that “as a whole they represent a 
source of information and assistance in a 
critical time of which we believe the hos- 
pital authorities did not take proper ad- 
vantage. With very few exceptions, other 
hospitals have found such groups valuable 
employees.” 
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